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EDITORIALS 


OLD FACTS—Out here in Chicago this week in the Stevens 
C Hotel (now the Conrad Hilton), a setting familiar to can- 
ners, there’s some things going on canners ought to know 
about. To be sure, many of the headliners in the Frozen Foods 
Convention are canners; many more used to be. It’s the “Simon 


Pures” of whom we speak, and they'll get the story in next 


“‘week’s issue of this publication. 


Meanwhile, canners back at home might well ponder over a 
little incident that took place today (Tuesday) in the Grand 
Ballroom of this great hotel. The National Wholesale Frozen 
Food Distributors Association presented its annual Distin- 
guished Merit Award to the Home Freezer Manufacturers of 
America in recognition of their outstanding contribution to 
frozen foods progress. What did the freezer manufacturers do? 
The citation says they “sold” 1,050,000 home freezers. Mebbe so. 
But it seems to us that when a family shells out $400 to $1,000 
or more for a home freezer, they have a pretty high opinion of 
frozen foods, based on at least a sample or two. As Hal Jaeger 
says “You can’t sell the consumer an empty can”. 


But let’s look at this figure of 1,050,000. It compares with 
210,000 home freezers sold in 1946—an increase of 500 percent 
in seven years. More than that, the freezers themselves are 
much larger. In two short years housewives have stepped up 
their average capacity demand from an 8 cubic foot box to a 
15 eubie foot box. In 1949, according to the frozen food distribu- 
tors association, 19.7 percent of home freezers bought were 6.9 
cubic feet and under. In 1951 that figure had been reduced to 
3.4 percent while the percentage of freezers 13 to 60 cubic feet 
bought rose from 26.6 percent in 1949 to 44.8 percent in 1951. 
By 1951 the capacity of home freezers no older than five years 
was 813,000,000 pounds of frozen foods, far above the 538,000,- 
000 pounds of frozen fruits and vegetables packed in retail con- 
tainers in 1951. Home cabinet capacity caught up with fruit 
and vegetable supply in 1950. 


But getting back to the significance of these facts, it seemed 
to us that this was summed up in a nutshell in the presentation 
address. Harry K. Schauffler, Executive Director of the Dis- 
tributors Association, told the freezer manufacturers “We know 
that the automobile did not get out of the barn, and the airplane 
did not get off the ground until good roads and good landing 
fields came to their aid. We know today that the home freezer 
is an equally vital aid to the use of frozen foods”. 
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FROZEN FOODS ARE COMPETITIVE—AII of which ads 
up to the fact that the costly consumer facilities are available 
and the consumer is willing to pay that extra price to have 
frozen foods at her elbow. Does that mean she prefers frozen foods 
to canned foods, which she could store in her pantry at no extra 
cost? That’s the implication, but without hedging it doesn’t 
necessarily mean that. What it does mean is that those con- 
sumers who are and will buy these expensive (initial and up- 
keep) cabinets, prefer at least some frozen foods to some canned 
foods. It may be a direct preference such as frozen peas over 
(or in place of) canned peas, or it may be an indirect preference 
—frozen strawberries over (or in place of) canned peaches, 
broccoli over canned corn, etc. Again a frozen foods ¢abinet 
may be bought principally to store frozen meats, game, or frozen 
fish, home grown or otherwise. A constant handy supply of ice 
cream, frozen pies, breads, etc., may also be part of the motiva- 
tion to buy. Chances are the sale is made because a good many 
of these motives, and more, are present. 


But let’s not bury our heads in the sand. Frozen foods are 
competitive to canned foods. Every time a family eats frozen 
broccoli or cauliflower, or some such, it means one can less of 
corn, peas, beans or such consumed. The same applies to fruits. 
A good many canners have kidded themselves over the years, 
saying that frozen foods are getting their sales gains at the 
expense of fresh foods. Statistics seem to bear them out, but 
the fact remains that canned foods might very well have made 
the same inroads on the fresh market without the competition 
of frozen foods. 


All of which, of course, is not to say that frozen foods will . 
eventually supplant canned foods. Actually the competition 
should prove healthy. There’ll be a great many more canners 
who will wind up in the freezing game, of course; others will 
process up both methods, but this column is willing to bet a 
plugged nickel the competition will eventually so stimulate the 
research people (if indeed that has not already been done), that 
they’ll come up with a process that will produce food of a quality 
superior even to our fanciest quality of either process today— 
in the good old container that can be manhandled in any and all 
temperatures, under the most severe conditions of war or peace 
—even in the event of atomic war—for years, if necessary— 
THE TIN CAN. 
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NCA Officials Address Local Meetings 


After a short respite, National Can- 
ners Association officials are back on the 
speakers’ rostrum at various state and 
regional convention gatherings. Quoting 
the Jeffersonian principle that the “best 
Government is the least Government,” 
executive secretary Carlos Campbell, told 
Virginia Canners last week that Federal 
price support programs on food have 
neither benefitted the consumer nor the 
farmer. 


Mr. Campbell, addressing the annual 
meeting of the Virginia Canners Asso- 
ciation, contrasted the benefits to grow- 
ers and price savings to consumers of 
canned fruits and vegetables which are 
not supported by the Government with 
the opposite results obtained from Fed- 
eral supports of butter, whole milk, pota- 
toes and fresh fruits and vegetables. 


“Canned fruits and vegetables have 
not been touched by the magic wand of 
Government price support and their re- 
tail prices have increased a little over 60 
percent in the last 15 years, while during 
the same period, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, most of which have been under 
price support programs, have increased 
130 percent,” he said. Mr. Campbell 
pointed out that farmers who grow prod- 
ucts for the fresh market would be ex- 
pected to receive more in the form of 
benefit from the higher retail level of 
price-supported fresh fruits and vege- 
tables than farmers who grow fruits and 
vegetables for canning, but that records 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
indicate that the net farm value of fruits 
and vegetables for fresh markets has 
doubled in 15 years, whereas for crops 
grown for canning the net farm value 
has gone up 213 times. Department of 
Agriculture records also show, Mr. 
Campbell stated, that the farmer gets 43 
percent more out of each retail dollar 
spent for canned fruits and vegetables, 
whereas out of each dollar spent for 
fresh fruits and vegetables the farmer 
is getting only 11 percent more. 


The importance of canned foods in 
world diplomacy was stressed March 7 
by N.C.A. president Fred C. Heinz, in 
an address before the 40th annual con- 
vention of the Utah Canners Association. 

“Without the canning industry, it 
would not have been possible for the 
Federal Government to implement fully 
its program of aid for distressed foreign 
countries, which in the four years fol- 
lowing World War II, has found us ship- 
ping more than 9% billion dollars worth 
of edible agricultural products abroad,” 
he said. 


Mr. Heinz pointed out also how canned 
foods issued to our troops have not only 
served to feed them, but are an instru- 
ment of good will among foreign peoples. 
“This industry has made it possible for 
America to have an Army that feeds 
itself wherever it goes. It has done a 


spectacular job of supplying the regular 
and special rations for our forces that 
have helped to make them the best fed 
troops in the world,” he stated. “In 
World War II two-thirds of the food for 
the fighting forces of America came to 
them in cans. The fact that our men do 
not live off the countryside, as almost 
every other army in history has done, 
contributes greatly to the friendly spirit 
with which they are received in most 
lands.” 


COLORADO TO OFFER 
STATISTICAL QUALITY 
CONTROL COURSE 


In response to the growing demand, 
the College of Engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado will conduct its third 
annual training course in Statistical 
Quality Control during the period June 
17-27. 


The course will include the quality 
control charts, acceptance sampling, and 
other industrial statistical methods. 


John F. Wagner, Assistant Professor 
of Applied Mathematics, who will be in 
charge of the course, says that the con- 
tinued high quantity and quality de- 
manded in defense and consumer goods 
makes the control of manufactured prod- 
ucts a vital management concern. The 
course is most useful if men who are 
acquainted with the over-all production 
and inspection operations of a particular 
company are trained in these techniques. 


Applications for admission into or in- 
quiry for further information about the 
course may be obtained by writing to 
John F. Wagner, College of Engineer- 
ing University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado. 


MOTION PICTURES AVAILABLE 
FOR 
CANNER-GROWER MEETINGS 


The National Fertilizer Association 
has available a number of sound and 
color motion pictures, designed of course, 
for agricultural audiences. The films in- 
clude “The Life of the Soil’ (33 min- 
utes), “What’s in the Bag?” (18 min- 
utes), “Hunger Signs” (15 minutes), 
and a brand new production “Deeper 
Acres” with a running time of 22 min- 
utes. All of the pictures are available 
for loan to groups interested in promot- 
ing sound agriculture. Demand for the 
films is heavy, according to the Associa- 
tion, and those making requests are 
asked to provide, as far in advance as 
possible, a selection of dates. Address 
all correspondence to the National Fer- 
tilizer Association, 616 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C. 
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OLNEY AND CARPENTER 
ESTABLISHES SCHOLARSHIP 
AT MORRISVILLE 


A $100 a year scholarship in memory 
of the late William B. Olney has been 
established in the Food Technology De- 
partment at the New York State Agri- 
cultural and Technical Institute at 
Morrisville, New York by Olney and Car- 
penter, Inc., Wolcott, New York. 


The announcement was made last week 
by Harold Carpenter, president of the 
firm. This is the seventh such scholar- 
ship to be awarded by various food pro- 
cessors and the New York State Canners 
and Freezers Association during the past 
two years to food technology students at 
Morrisville. 


The Morrisville school’s food technol- 
ogy division under the direction of Roy 
Whipple has been doing an outstanding 
job in training young men for the food 
processing field. Over 100 graduates are 
now working in the food industry in 
various capacities, most of them in the 
New York State plants. 


Mr. Olney was a co-founder with Mr. 
Carpenter of the firm that bears their 
names and until his death, Mr. Olney had 
served as secretary-treasurer of company. 


CONTINENTAL CAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Hans A. Eggerss, president of Conti- 
nental Can Company, has announced that 
three scholarships, to be awarded by the 
Carle C, Conway Scholarship Foundation 
in 1952, will be for the benefit of daugh- 
ters of Continental employees. The Foun- 
dation, which is named for the former 
chairman of the board of Continental, 
who is now chairman of the executive 
committee and a director of the Com- 
pany, last year made its first awards to 
three sons of Continental employees. 


Like those for 1951, the 1952 scholar- 
ships will be awarded on a competitive 
basis to eligible candidates meeting the 
scholastic and other standards set by the 
Foundation. Each of the awards will be 
for $1,000 per year for a four-year term, 
subject to the holder continuing to main- 
tain a satisfactory scholastic record in 
each year. 


Scholarship winners will be selected 
from applicants within each of the three 
geographical areas in the United States 
comprising Continental’s regional divi- 
sions —the Eastern region, the Central 
region and the Pacific region. One award 
will be made in each region. 


Any daughter of a Continental em- 
ployee, or of a deceased or retired em- 
ployee, is eligible to compete for the 1952 
scholarship awards, provided she is a 
graduate of high school or preparatory 
school and will be entering college as a 
freshman, 

The 1952 awards will apply to any 
accredited college or university selected 
by the successful candidates and ap- 
proved by the Foundation. 
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Influence of Post-Cooling on 
Spoilage By Recontamination 


At the Canning Problems Conference 
held during the 1937 convention of the 
National Canners Association, Mr. G. C. 
Scott’ reported the results of a detailed 
study of chlorination of cooling water 
and pointed toward the importance of the 
use of cooling water of low bacterial 
count as an aid in minimizing spoilage 
losses. In the past 15 years, these prin- 
ciples discussed by Mr. Scott have be- 
come widely accepted in the industry and 
the necessity of the use of cooling water 
of high sanitary standards has become 
an established fact.* At the 1946 Can- 
ning Problems Conference, C. L. Smith® 
discussed the Relationship of Spoilage 
to Rough Handling and Contaminated 
Cooling Water and showed how the con- 
dition of the can doubleseams together 
with poor operation or poor adaptation 
of automatic filled can handling equip- 
ment in the presence of contaminated 
cooling water has led to persistent losses 
by canners through spoilage resulting 
from recontamination, 


During the past five or six years, how- 
ever, serious outbreaks of spoilage have 
occurred in products handled over auto- 
matic handling equipment where the cans 
had been cooled in water of unquestion- 
able bacteriological condition and where 
no manufacturing or closure defects were 
apparent to which leakage could be at- 
tributed. Bacteriological inspection of 
the exteriors of the cans, however, re- 
vealed high concentrations of spoilage 
organisms around the outside of the 
doubleseams and surveys of the filled can 
handling lines disclosed serious focal 
points of infection which could inoculate 
the seams of the cans with large numbers 
of organisms. When filled cans are han- 
dled in automatic equipment, elevators 
and runways, frequently at high speeds, 
small deformations of the seams may 
occur which momentarily break the seal 
at that point. The larger size cans are 
more subject to this seam denting be- 
cause of the momentum imparted by the 
weight of their contents. Often even well 
designed, properly adjusted equipment 
may cause almost imperceptible flat 
dents on the seams of these heavy cans. 
Controlled laboratory tests have shown 
that even this type of dent can cause 
momentary leakage and if spoilage bac- 
terial are present, some may be drawn 
through the seam at that time. 


FOCAL POINTS 
OF CONTAMINATION 


One of the first focal points of con- 
tamination to be recognized in filled can 


Address delivered at the Canning Problems Con- 
ference of the National Canners Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J., Saturday Afternoon, January 
19, 1952. 
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By O. G. BRAUN and 
W. L. PRETCHER 


Technical Service Division, 
American Can Company 


lines were felt moisture absorbing pads 
on steam pot-plate dryers into which the 
doubleseams of the cans were pressed by 
a top belt. In one instance, continued 
spoilage in 404 x 700 cans of tomato 
juice disappeared when a narrower pad 
which did not contact the can seams was 
substituted for the regular equipment. 
In order to evaluate the importance of 
possible contamination from the wide 
type of pad as well as to check other 
changes in the handling line made dur- 
ing the spoilage period, 4,000 cases of the 
product were packed without any pad in 
the dryer and subsequently 4,000 addi- 
tional cans were packed and passed over 
a felt drying pad which had been inocu- 
lated with organisms derived from 
spoiled tomato juice and grown in tomato 
juice serum. The spoilage rate encoun- 
tered under the conditions of the test was 
increased 36 times by the introduction of 
the inoculated drying pad. 


PLANT SURVEYS 


During the past season, an inspection 
was made of twenty-five 404 x 700 to- 
mato juice plants throughout the country 
with particular reference to the filled can 
handling practices. Qualitative or semi- 
quantitative bacteriological surveys were 
conducted in nine of these plants located 
in the Middle West. Attention was 
directed chiefly to the lines following the 
cooling equipment. While bacteriological 
procedures for the examination of water 
are well established, no reliable quantita- 
tive methods were available for evalua- 
tion of the sanitary condition of belt 
conveyors, steel runways, ete. On this 
equipment, sterile cotton was used to 
swab off the material under observation 
and the swabs shaken with 10 ml. por- 
tions of sterile water with subsequent 
serial dilutions pured on orange serum 
agar plates. Similar swabbing techni- 
ques were used to examine the condition 
of the cans around the doubleseam area. 


EQUIPMENT FOLLOWING COOLER 
CONTAMINATED 


In these surveys, all types of equip- 
ment following the cooler were invari- 
ably found to be contaminated. Typical 
data obtained are shown in the accom- 
panying table. It should be emphasized 
in presenting any specific bacterial 
counts such as these, however, that man 


variables interfere with the samplings. 
The amount of moisture on the equip- 
ment, the grease and dirt present, the 
accessibility of the part, the speed of 
operation and the interval of time be- 
tween the passing of cans over the equip- 
ment, all complicate the sampling pro- 
cedure. In presenting the data, therefcre, 
one cannot specify so many bacteria 
present per unit area or per can but in- 
stead one must consider the counts in 
relation to others obtained as being high 
or low, as representing good practice or 
as presenting definite spoilage hazards. 


It was surprising to find that the con- 
veyors taking the cans away from the 
cooling tanks were in most cases severely 
contaminated even through few organ- 
isms could be recovered from the cooling 
water. Any porous material contacting 
the cans, particularly in the doubleseam 
area following cooling must be looke 
upon with suspicion. Frayed belt retard- - 
ers used to arrest the cans have been 
found to be seriously contaminated. In 
one instance, persistent spoilage in 404 x 
700 cans of tomato juice was eliminated 
by removal of a piece of badly worn and 
highly contaminated belting which served 
to cushion the cans in a sliding drop 
chute. Water dripping off this pad was 
found to harbor in excess of 300,000 
organisms per ml. despite the fact that 
it was placed in the line approximately 
25 feet behind the cooling tank from 
which no growth was obtained when por- 
tions of the water were plated either in 
dextrose tryptone agar or in tomato 
serum agar. 


COOLING WATER TROUBLE SPOT 


The use of cooling water of question- 
able character, of course, aggravates the 
bacterial condition along the runways on 
which the cans are subsequently carried. 
In one fruit juice plant where spoilage 
was being encountered, water at the dis- 
charge end of the cooling tank harbored 
a bacterial population capable of grow- 
ing in acid media of 800 organisms per 
ml. Water running off an elevator belt 
carrying the cans from the tank wes 
found to have a plate count of 2,400,000 
organisms per ml. and the belt and con- 
veyor tracks were covered with a slime 
growth of spoilage organisms. The coat- 
ing of slime on the belt conveyor was 
removed by thorough scrubbing with a 
stiff brush and detergent, and the reap- 
pearance of the growth was effectively 
prevented by chlorination of the cooling 
water in accordance with accepted prac- 
tices. However, two days after this 
cleanup and chlorination procedure was 
instituted, the rubberized canvas elevator 
belt was still found to be a source of 
contamination, Rinsing of the container 
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doubleseams with sterile water showed a 
bacterial count of practically zero as the 
cans emerged from the cooling tank, 
while 1,200 spoilage organisms per ml. 
of rinse water were recovered from the 
doubleseam area of duplicate cans col- 
lected at the discharge end of the short 
elevator belt. In view of the difficulty 
of sterilizing belts of this type, from 
which the rubberized coating has been 
partly worn off, it is advisable to discard 
the contaminated belting and _ replace 
with new material having a non-porous 
surface. 


SOLID STEEL RUNWAYS 


In addition to the rather obvious haz- 
ards introduced by porous materials con- 
tacting the filled cans in the line, solid 
steel runways and can chutes in which the 
cans roll may collect dust and debris. In 
the presence of moisture carried by the 
cans, this equipment can harbor spoilage 
organisms which collect in and around 
the doubleseams of the cans. In one 
particular plant packing No. 10 cans 
recently surveyed, swabs taken on the 
runways in and following the labeler 
ranged from 12,000 to 500,000 organisms 
per section approximating one square 
inch in area. Small but persistent 
amounts of spoilage were eliminated 
after steps were taken not to convey the 
recently cooled, wet cans over this 
equipment. 


TOP DOUBLE SEAM WEAKER 


It is generally recognized that the top 
doubleseam which is formed under ad- 
verse conditions of heat and moisture in 
the canning plant is somewhat more 
subject to leakage at points of abuse 
than the bottom doubleseam which can be 
formed under more carefully controlled 
conditions in the can factory. Thus, par- 
ticular care must be exercised to avoid 
contamination in and around the top or 
packer’s doubleseam immediately after 
the cooling period before the compound 
is “set” or before it resumes its normal 
plasticity. This is illustrated by one out- 
break of spoilage in a plant where the 
cans were carried top end down on a long 
cable runway from the cooler to the 
labeling machine. The losses resulting 
from recontamination in the filled can 
handling line (combined with the usual 
handling in labeling and casing) were 
completely eliminated by carrying the 
cans bottom end down on the cable run- 
way. By this expedient, the contamina- 
tion which collected in the water on the 
bodies of the cans as they passed through 
the warehouse area ran down around the 
bottom seams rather than the top seams. 
The seams carried uppermost on the 
cable were practically dry at the labeling 


water was not chlorinated but was not 
grossly contaminated. Its bacterial count 
ranged from 60 to 800 organisms per ml. 
Water dripping off the line near the 
labeler, however, revealed counts of 
31,000 to 90,000 organisms per ml. in- 
cluding typical gas forming spoilage 
organisms. Spoilage at the rate of 5 
cans per thousand checked in a 5,800 can 
run was cut to zero in the subsequent 
5,800 cans run after the position of the 
cans on the cable runway had been 
changed as a temporary expedient. 


CAN DRYERS 
CUT CONTAMINATION 


The sanitary condition of the can han- 
dling lines and the resultant contamina- 
tion transferred to the cans is related 
directly to the amount of moisture pres- 
ent in which the spoilage organisms are 
suspended and can grow. In continuously 
operated lines, efficient can dryers placed 
in the system soon after the cooler are, 
therefore, effective in controlling line 
contamination. The effects of rough han- 
dling in labeling and casing are consider- 
ably minimized when the cans are per- 
fectly dry at that point. Tunnel dryers 
in which the cans are carried upright 
through a current of warm air are not. 
very efficient. More complete removal of 
the water from around the seams is 
accomplished in tunnel dryers through 
which the cans roll over a steam heated 
plate. High velocity air jets which blow 
the excess water from the cans as they 
emerge from the cooler have also been 
found effective in drying the cans in con- 
tinuously operated lines. In non-continu- 
ous lines, the advantage of allowing cans 
to dry in the retort crates before dis- 
charging with automatic can handling 
systems has been pointed out by Smith.* 


REGULAR CLEANUP SUGGESTED 


Unfortunately the spoilage hazard from 
recontamination of the cans in the filled 
can handling equipment has not been 
widely recognized. In addition, because 
of the fact that much of this equipment 
is situated in the warehouse and not 
readily accessible to the regular daily 
clean-up crew, systematic periodic clean- 
ing of this equipment is not commonly 
undertaken. It has been demonstrated 
that significant build-up of spoilage or- 
ganisms collects on the conveyor belts 
and runways wet with cooling water even 
though water of good sanitary condition 
is employed in the cooler. Consequently, 
it appears highly desirable that more at- 
tention be given to sanitizing these por- 
tions of the lines regularly in order to 
hold contamination to a minimum. All 
tracks, belts and bars which come in con- 
tact with the cans should be scrubbed 


RUNWAY CONTAMINATION 


machine. In this instance, the cooling 
STATION PLANT A 

Cooling Water 0-540 

Runway from 25,000-300,000 

Belt Conveyor from 

Warehouse runway* 

Approach to 60,000 


104,000-300,000 


PLANT B PLANT C PLANT D 
1-10 35-480 0-3 
2,000-6,000 10-300,000 300,000 
300,000 25,000-300,000 


160,000-300,000 2,700-220,000 


* Total count per swab covering approximately 6 square inches, 
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thoroughly to remove extraneous ma- 
terials. These substances are often gum- 
my or caked on the equipment and are 
not removed by simple flushing. The 
entire line, therefore, should be scrubbed 
with a stiff brush using a detergent pre- 
pared in the concentration recommended 
by the manufacturer. After scrubbing 
and a subsequent rinse, a germicidal 
solution should be applied freely to all 
belt elevators and conveyors at the time 
of each plant clean-up. 


It has been shown that contamination 
of filled can handling equipment directly 
contributes to spoilage losses despite the 
use of cooling water of good sanitary 
condition. Control of spoilage through 
reduction of line contamination is effected 
by drying the cans as rapidly as possible 
after cooling, by elimination of porous 
materials contacting the cans, and by 
regular sanitization of the equipment 
used in conveying and handling the filled 
cans, 
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INCO UNDERGROUND ORE 
OUTPUT SETS RECORD 


The International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Limited, mined more ore from 
underground in 1951 than in any year 
in its history, Dr. John F. Thompson, 
Chairman and President, disclosed in a 
letter to shareholders mailed last week. 

Production of ore from underground in 
1951 was 7,780,000 tons, an increase of 
2,000,000 tons over that’ of the previous 
year, the letter said. Total ore mined 
from both underground and_ surface 
operations was 11,800,000 tons, compared 
with 9,849,000 tons in 1950. 

Sales of nickel, nickel alloys, copper, 
platinum and other products in 1951 are 
estimated at $286,700,000, compared with 
$228,071,346 in 1950. 

While engaged in maximum produc- 
tion, International Nickel also pushed 
towards completion its extensive under- 
ground development program initiated 
during World War II. By the end of 
1953, when production from surface 
operations will be fully replaced,” the 
letter to shareholders said, “the company 
will be able to hoist 13,000,000 tons of 
ore a year, which is twice as much from 
underground as in any year prior to 
1951.” 
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| Abstracts from Pickle and Kraut School 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
February 19, 20, 21, 1952 


MISTAKES IN SALTING SAUERKRAUT AND 
DETERIORATION DURING FERMENTATION 


By DR. CARL S. PEDERSON 
Chief, Stability Division 
Quartermaster Food & Container Institute for the Armed Forces 
Chicago, Illinois 


The production of sauerkraut is a fermentation process involv- 
ing several types of bacteria. These ordinarily grow in a definite 
sequence, each type of organism causing certain chemical 
changes necessary to the production of a high grade kraut. In 
the early fermentation, lactic acid, acetic acid, alcohol and car- 
bon dioxide are produced, but in the later fermentation lactic 
acid is the major product. 


The variable factors which affect the kraut fermentation are 
quality of the cabbage, amount of salt, temperature of fermen- 
tation, air and cleanliness. Good kraut cannot be made from 
poor cabbage. Salt is essential in that it is the substance which 
draws the water from the plant cells to produce brine. It is, 
furthermore, important because of the part it plays in control- 
ling the microorganisms in the fermentation. A temperature 
that is too high favors the action of certain bacteria over others 
while fermentation does not proceed as it should at too low a 
temperature. The bacteria that ferment kraut prefer to grow 
in the absence of air while spoilage types of microorganisms are 
favored by the presence of air. Vitamin C is destroyed more 
rapidly in the presence of air. Cleanliness of equipment is 
essential to the production of a high quality kraut. This means 
not only that the plant be clean, but also that all microorganisms 
have been removed from equipment that may upset a natural 
fermentation. With proper control of these factors, a high 
grade sauerkraut should be produced by any natural fermen- 
tation. 


DETERIORATION DURING FERMENTATION 


Sauerkraut is subject to deterioration in various ways the 
main ones being excessive growth of undesirable bacteria and 
yeasts or chemical changes causing darkening of color and 
development of foreign flavor. 


Dark kraut is usually poor in quality and is low in ascorbic 
acid. The degree of darkening seems to vary with the season 
and is related to the temperature and age of the kraut. There 
may be a possible relationship in the intermediate products of 
fermentation, such as pyruvic acid, aldehydes, phosphorylated 
derivatives, and proteins, all of which are chemically active. 


The color, flavor, and ascorbic acid content have been deter- 
mined upon different lots of kraut under controlled conditions 
of fermentation, processing, and storage. Color measurements 
were determined with the Hunter Color Difference meter upon 
kraut in cans and glass, processed and stored under normal 
conditions and in simulated storages. Kraut in cans, after 
water-cooking and packing in cases for storage, may remain at 
temperatures well above 90°F. for several days and as a result 
may deteriorate. Kraut cooled to 70° and stored for 3 months 
showed little change in color. Greater changes occurred in kraut 
stored at 111° for 3 days or at 100° for 30 days than in kraut 
stored at 90° for 90 days. Darkening was more pronounced in 
glass than in tin. 


It is suggested that greater attention be directed toward 
temperature of fermenting kraut with the idea that the warmer 
tanks of kraut be canned before those at cooler temperatures. 
In other words, the kraut that is fermenting faster should be 
canned first. Care should be exercised in over-processing kraut 
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so as to retain the best characteristics in the kraut and the best 
appearance in the can. ? 

After processing, kraut should be water- and air-cooled as 
rapidly as possible to avoid the deterioration that so often occurs 
during storage. 


BREEDING BETTER CABBAGE VARIETIES FOR 
KRAUT MAKING 


By HARM DREWES 


Chief Plant Breeder, Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


The breeding of Fusarium Yellows resistant cabbage varieties 
has proven to be of the greatest importance to the kraut making 
industry. 

Dr. J. C. Walker and his co-workers at Wisconsin are respon- 
sible for many varieties, such as Wisconsin Hollander, intro- 
duced in 1916; Wisconsin All Seasons in 1921; Marion Market 
and Globe, so-called “early Kraut” types, in 1927; Wisconsin 
Ball Head in 1935 and the Improved Wisconsin Ball Head in 
1946. The Improved Wisconsin All Seasons, introduced in 1947, 
is also resistant to mosaic. 

Wisconsin Cabbage Seed Co. introduced Resistant Flat Dutch 
in 1942; Wisconsin Copenhagen (early Kraut) in 1950. 

Ferry-Morse Seed Co. introduced for 1952 Resistant Glory, a 
yellows resistant Glory of Enkhuizen type. 

Non-resistant varieties used are such as Danish Ball Head; 
Penn State Ball Head; Ferry’s Hollander; Oakview Ball Head; 
Glory of Enkhuizen and the surplus of practically any fresh 
market cabbage variety. 


Cornell and Penn State are also working on yellows resistance. 


WHAT KRAUT QUALITY MEANS 
TO SUCCESSFUL MERCHANDISING 


By W. R. MOORE 


Secretary, National Kraut Packers Association 
St. Charles, Illinois 


“A Quality Product Builds Repeat Business.” That is the by 
word of the National Kraut Packers Association. It is certainly 
the BU Y word for consumers. 


Encouraging the consumption of kraut has been part of my 
daily life for several years. In my efforts to be a successful 
kraut promoter, I have switched my efforts from simply kraut— 
to the product on which I am thoroughly sold . . . top quality 
kraut! There is a big difference! 


You can lead a customer to poor quality kraut by national 
campaigns ... you can lead customers to poor quality kraut 
by advertising that it is cheaper ... and you can get it served— 
Just Once! There repeat sales are lost . . . and coffee table 
gossip about kraut takes care of the rest! 


Fortunately for the kraut industry there are men who have 
taken a keen interest in the very complicated processes that 
go on within the vats, but strangely enough, some of their most 
simple recommendations for improved quality such as proper 
testing, proper covers, etc... . have gone unused. You wouldn’t 
think of passing up a dime on the sidewalk, but here are thous- 
ands of dollars of repeat sales basis — gone, overlooked, un- 
noticed! 


Those who are responsible for pushing kraut ahead, now real- 
ize that the solid foundation for future success rests on top 
quality kraut. Within the last year buyers and brokers have 
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begun making a separation in their sales and purchases between 
top quality merchandise and questionable quality merchandise. 

Technical know how counts plenty. Sanitation, good quality 
cabbage, finest seed, frequently sharpened knives and the million 
and one details of processing are getting attention by those who 
are moving ahead. Old fashioned methods handed down for 
generations are basically right, but don’t overlook the opportun- 
ity to use modern science for profits, too. The guess work in 
tradition does not pay off. 

It is my fervent hope that every technical man in the kraut 
industry will search out every scrap of information about qual- 
ity kraut processing and put this knowledge to practical use. 

Kraut quality has everything to do with successful merchan- 
dising! There is simply no sense in enlarging the promotional 
programs and developing consumer interest in kraut until you 
have recognition of this fact ... that A grade kraut in the high 
90’s is something that brokers and buyers can handle with bigger 
and better turnovers. 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL FACTORS 
CAUSING BLEACHING OF PICKLES 


By F. W. FABIAN and LEON EISENSTAT 


Paper presented by Leon Eisenstat, Chemist, 
Oscar Mayer and Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


A series of experiments was conducted for the purpose of 
determining the factors responsible for the bleaching of pickles. 
Work was confined entirely to salt stock and to processed dill 
pickles. 

Throughout these experiments it was observed that salt stock 
pickles did not bleach as readily as did desalted pickles, and 
that pickles in jars retained their color far longer than pickles 
out of jars. 

Experimental work using diffused light, direct sunlight, infra- 
red light, and ultraviolet light yielded this information. Direct 
sunlight was the most potent bleaching agent of all the factors 
tested. Infrared rays, like the complete spectrum of direct 
sunlight, brought about bleaching in almost every pickle jar 
tested, and even penetrated the glass jar to remove the color 
of the pickles inside. Ultraviolet light was responsible for 
bleaching under certain conditions, and was negative at other 
times. 


There were only a few other test factors which brought about 
a loss of color. Eight grain vinegar, in the experiments con- 
ducted, showed a slight bleaching effect. The influence of alum 
was somewhat more pronounced, especially when the pickles 
were soaked in an aqueous solution from one to four days. 

There was no apparent relation between bleaching and hydro- 
gen ion concentration, for color losses occurred with equal facil- 
ity at every pH from two through eight, whether salt stock or 
desalted pickles were tested. 

Storage of pickles enhanced bleaching when the pickles in 
jars were stored in the diffused light of the laboratory over 
a period of a month-and-a-half. 


The use of calcium chloride, zinc acetate, and potassium dihy- 
drogen phosphate caused marked bleaching of pickles; cuprous, 
magnesium, and ferric salts were negative in action. 

Neither differences in temperatures, nor differences in salt 
concentrations produced changes in pickle color. Spice oils and 
oleoresin of turmeric were equally ineffective. 

The hypothesis that pickle bleaching was an enzyme activity 
was thoroughly explored. Pickles were heated in and out of 
jars to temperatures ranging from 65° to 100°C, and from periods 
of one to thirty minutes in order to inactivate their enzymes. 
The pickles so treated were then exposed to direct sunlight. In 
not one case was any relation between enzyme inactivation, or 
heat treatment, and the inhibition of bleaching apparent. 

The belief that bleaching might be oxidative in character was 
tested in a number of ways. Oxidizing and reducing agents 
were employed; only the chemical bleaching agents removed 
pickle color. Oxygen gas was introduced into jars of pickles, 
but these jars did not exhibit any activity different from the 
controls. In other experiments, air was removed from the jars, 
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and the inert gas, nitrogen, substituted. In some cases, in addi- 
tion to evacuation, antioxidants were added to eliminate any 
residual oxygen present. Still another method used was to 
exhaust the air by boiling, after which the jars were quickly 
closed. On exposure of all these jars to direct sunlight, no 
resulting inhibition of bleaching occurred. 

The combined heat treatment (to inactivate enzymes), evacu- 
ation of air, and substitution of nitrogen did not show any cer- 
tain evidence, either, that retardation of bleaching in pickles 
had been effected. 

While a few factors which bring about loss of pickle color 
have been brought to light, it is obvious that the underlying 
cause of pickle bleaching still remains obscure. 


MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 
FOR PICKLING CUCUMBER PRODUCTION 


By DR. ROBERT L. CAROLUS 


Professor of Horticulture 
Michigan State College 


The productivity of the cucumber depends on favorable cli- 
matic conditions and good management practices. Observation 
during the past four seasons in Michigan indicates that a com- 
bination of 10-15 percent above normal sunshine, 4-6° above 
normal temperature and 15-20 percent above normal rainfall 
for the period June 15 through August 15 are the climatic con- 
ditions favoring high productivity of a quality crop. 

During 1949 when the above climatic conditions occurred, the 
largest pickling cucumber crop in recent years was produced. 
During the growing season of the above year, studies of the 
nutrient content of the plants on 45 Eaton and Montcalm county 
farms were made and compared with both the practices followed 
and the appearance of the crop. The petioles from leaves from 
the center of the plant were tested for their contents of soluble 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potash, magnesia and lime. The results 
are reported in terms of the average parts per million in the 
fresh tissue, found in late July and late August:— 


Crop Condition* Yield N P K,.O0 MgO CaO 
EATON COUNTY 

Very Good 1096 93 6440 1830 7500 
123 93 4170 2330 8500 
Avg. 25 farms .. fab 920 64 4490 2150 8110 
MONTCALM COUNTY 

Very Good . 496 122 6600 2330 7330 
100 120 6270 2600 9100 
Avg. 20 farms ; 365 102 4620 2400 9250 
* Average of the three best or three poorest appearing fields in each county, 


The better looking field in both counties followed sod crops 
such as alfalfa and clover; and the lower yielding fields followed 
wheat corn or potatoes. In general the higher yielding field had 
been manured within two years; the lower yielding ones had 
not. The higher yielding fields had been fertilized with 400-500 
pounds to the acre of 3-12-12 or 4-16-8; the lower yielding fields 
with 150-250 pounds to the acre of 2-12-6. : 


From the figures shown in the tabular information, it is 
observed that Montcalm had a better crop than Eaton County. 
This was probably due to a heavier rainfall in Montcalm which, 
as can be observed, not only resulted in better growth and yield 
but in a reduction in the soluble nitrogen content of the foliage 
as compared to the Eaton county averages. It appears, also, 
that the plants in Montcalm county were supplied with more 
phosphorus and potash. In both counties the limiting factor 
for pickle production was unquestionably nitrogen, and in 
neither county was magnesia or lime a deficiency problem. 


In two fields where ammonium nitrate was used at the rate 
of 150 pounds to the acre the nitrogen content in the plant was 
maintained at 50 percent above the Montcalm county average. 
The most productive field with the best looking vines had been 
in alfalfa for several years, was manured before the cucumber 
crop, and had been fertilized with 275 pounds to the acre of 
3-12-12 in the rows before seeding. The yield on this field was 
over 525 bu. per acre, and two pickers per acre were required 
to keep the cucumber fruits harvested. 
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FMC STERILMATIC 
Continucus Pressure 
Cookers cnd Coolers 


FMC builds sterlizing lines 
for every pressure cooking 
requirement, 


Me 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Trude Mork 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Typical of the many contributions 
perfected by FMC’s Canning Ma- 
chinery Division is this giant ‘‘one- 
man cook room’ that automatically 
pressure-cooks garden fresh peas and 
a host of other canned foods at speeds 
from 250 to 450 cans per minute, de- 
pending on size of container and type 
of product. Employed by leading can- 
ners, the amazing Steril/matic Proces- 
sing Equipment retains the essential 
vitamins and delicate natural color 


cans a minute 


and flavor that make food so appe- 
tizingly enjoyable. Through rapid and 
even high temperature heat penetra- 
tion, every can is cooked exactly alike. 
The result is a uniform, controlled 
quality pack—at greatly reduced 
processing costs. Plan now to investi- 
gate the many advantages found only 
in FMC Sterilmatic Processing Equip- 
ment. Write for full information, or 
call your nearest FMC representative. 


Canning Machinery Division 


General Sales Offices: 


WESTERN: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 
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EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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TIDEWATER CANNERS DATES 


Secretary Robert A. Harris, Jr., has 
announced that the Annual Meeting of 
the Tidewater Canners Association of Vir- 
ginia will be held at the Tides Inn, Irv- 
ington, Virginia, on Tuesday, April 8. 


NCA BOARD MEETING 


The National Canners Association has 
set tentative dates for the Spring Meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors and the 
Administrative Council. Plans call for 
the Administrative Council to meet in 
Washington on May 19 and the Board on 
May 20. 


TRI-STATERS INVITED TO 
IFT MEETING 


Dr. W. B. Clarke, President of the 
Maryland Section of the Institute of 
Food Technologists, is extending an in- 
vitation to those who will attend the 
school and Spring Meeting of the Tri- 
State Packers Association at College 
Park and Baltimore, March 19, 20 and 
21, to join the IFT at their meeting to be 
held at the Hotel Stafford on Friday eve- 
ning, March 21, at 7 o’clock. Dr. Bernard 
Proctor of MIT will speak on the sub- 
ject “Recent Developments in the Steril- 
ization of Food Products by Radiation”. 
Reservation for the dinner at a cost of 
$2.75 per plate, should be made with 
Frank Feild, Jr., Chemical Division, 
Crown Cork & Seal Company, Baltimore, 
before Wednesday, March 19. 


AIS SALES CLINICS 


There’s been a change in the time for 
the Associated Independent Canners 
Sales Clinic to be held at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, on March 10 at 2:30 
P.M. instead of 3 o’clock, as originally 
announced. Other scheduled clinics will 
be at the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
March 11 at 1:30 P.M., and the Radisson 
Hotel, Minneapolis at 11:00 A.M. on 
March 13. Still other clinics are to be 
held at Charlotte, North Carolina on 
March 24, and sometime during March 
27, 28 or 29, at the time of the Louisiana 
State Grocers Association at New Or- 
leans. These latter two meeting are still 
in the formative stage. 


ANDERSON APPOINTED 
CESCO SALES MANAGER 


D. E. Stem, General Manager of the 
Columbia Engineering Service Company, 
San Francisco distributors of magnetic 
separators, has announced the appoint- 
ment of C. E. Anderson as Sales Man- 
ager of the firm. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


GRAASKAMP ON CANCO BOARD 


L. W. Graaskamp, vice president, exec- 
utive department, of American Can Com- 
pany, has been elected to the company’s 
board of directors. 

Mr. Graaskamp, was vice president in 
charge of sales from 1949 to 1951. Early 
last year he was assigned to broader 
responsibilities to work directly with the 
principal executive officers in the overall 
administration of the company. 


L. W. GRAASKAMP 


He started his career with the com- 
pany as a sales representative in the 
middle-west. In 1944 he was transferred 
to New York as assistant general man- 
ager of sales and in 1946 was named gen- 
eral manager of sales. 


CALL FOR DIRECTORY COPY 


The National Canners Association is 
making an urgent call to all canners to 
return the forms at the earliest possible 
date, giving their listings for the new 
issue of the “Canners Directory”. Many 
canners have already filed their reports 
with NCA. However, the data cannot 
be completed for the new issue until all 
forms are in. 


60th ANNIVERSARY 


Crown Cork & Seal Company last 
month celebrated its 60th Anniversary in 
the business which was begun in 1892 as 
a result of an idea of a Baltimore ma- 
chinist, William Painter, for a_ better 
way to seal a bottle. The company’s 
business is now world wide and is largely 
responsible for the phenomenal growth 
of the bottled beverage industry. 
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STOLK HEADS 
IRON & TIN CANCER CRUSADE 


Appointment of William C. Stolk, 
president of the American Can Co., as 
chairman of the Steel, Iron and Tin 
Division for the 1952 Cancer Crusade 
has been announced by John Reed Kil- 
patrick, president of the New York City 
Cancer Committee. 


As the local division of the American 
Cancer Society, the New York City Can- 
cer Committee has accepted a quota of 
$1,394,301 as its share of the $16,000,000 
national goal. 


Mr. Stolk will head the campaign for 
contributions from the steel, iron and tin 
industries in the area, to help finance the 
year-round local and national programs 
of cancer research, professional and pub- 
lic education and service to patients. 


SCHMIDT LITHO ELECTION 


Richard Schmidt, former President of 
the Schmidt Lithograph Company, San 
Francisco, has been elected to the newly 
established position of Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. Voted to succeed 
him as President is Carl R. Schmidt, 
formerly Vice-President and General 
Manager. The new President will con- 
tinue to be General Manager. Company 
Vice-Presidents are: Otto A. Schoning, 
who was reelected, and George D. Tay- 
lor, who is also company Treasurer. 
Morton Schmidt continues as Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer, while Lorenz 
Schmidt has been elected Assistant 
Secretary. 


FOOD AND CONTAINER 
INSTITUTE MEETING 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Re- 
search & Development Associates, Food 
and Container Institute, will be held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, April 15, 16 
and 17, when over 300 leaders of science, 
industry and the armed forces will be in 
attendance to survey the year’s progress 
and future objectives of their continuing 
effort to improve the qualities and types 
of food and containers for the armed 
forces. 


OPS WANTS 
FOOD INDUSTRY MEN 


The Office of Price Stabilization has 
openings for a number of cost accoun- 
tants with experience in the food indu:- 
try, at salaries ranging from $5,000 to 
$8,300 annually, depending upon experi- 
ence. Interested persons should apply to: 
Director of Accounting, Office of Price 
Stabilization, Washington 25, D. C. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS IN 


The process for 
separating aluminum 
from its oxide, by 

Charles Martin Hall, 


which is the 4 
foundation of the of 
, RE. present extensive $e 
use of aluminum. 
& 


i The 
y Alberger System 
of processing 

quality salt 
for industry, by 


J. L. Alberger, 
y developed for 
Z Diamond Crystal 


t Salt. 


For over 50 years, Diamond Crystal Alberger Process 
Salt has been famous for its true salty flavor and 
better seasoning quality. 

d The exclusive Alberger System produces salt with 
t a consistent purity of 99.95%-—a salt that surpasses 
6 @ every requirement of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. In 
addition, the Alberger Process makes available care- 
fully screened salts of uniform bulk to industrial users 


ie of salt who require a definite grain size. 
eS That’s why thousands of food manufacturers who 
al & demand dependable salt of uniform purity, bulk and 


quality use this salt exclusively. 

If you have any questions about which grain size 
or grade to use for best results, get expert advice by 
writing to our Technical Director. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER PROCESS SALT 


o: @ Diamond Crystal-Colonial Salt Division, General Foods 
ce G Corporation, St. Clair, Michigan - Akron, Ohio 
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AMACHE 


Their use assures a larger profit 
for the canner and freezer because 
they thresh peas and lima beans 
more efficiently and permit packs 
of better quality. 


During the 1951 season, 4500 of 
these viners took an increasingly 
important part in the production 
of canned and frozen peas and lima 
beans. 


Use—to improve quality, increase 
profit and meet competitive con- 
ditions. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
SALES PROMOTION 


An all out participation in Pennsyl- 
vania Week by the canned food industry 
has been announced by the Pennsylvania 
Canners Association. Edward J. Laucks, 
Chairman of the Association’s Sales and 
Merchandising Committee will begin im- 
mediately to interest all canners, brok- 
ers, wholesale and retail grocers in the 
project to promote Pennsylvania canned 
foods in connection with the annual state- 
wide celebration, October 13 to 18, 1952. 


Another project planned by the com- 
mittee is a Sales Clinic to bring together 
the sales organizations of all Keystone 
State canners for a discussion of latest 
sales problems and methods. 


DEWCO ON THE AIR 


Beginning March 3 the D. E. Wine- 
brenner Company of Hanover, Pennsyl- 
vania, will contact farmer-growers by 
way of the air lanes. A fifteen minute 
program over Station WHVR will be 
sponsored by the company beginning at 
6:45 A.M. running Monday through 
Saturday. The program will be used to 
bring farmers of the area timely bits of 
general farm information, plus specific 
information relative to canning crop pro- 
duction, plans, policies, activities, etc., 
pertaining to the growing of canning 
crops in 1952 will be announced as they 
pertain to the Dewco production pro- 
gram. The radio program is in addition 
to the “Dewco Digest”, monthly growers’ 
letter published by the Farm Department 
under the guidance of Jim Winebrenner 
and Chick Webb. The “Digest” is now 
in its sixth volume. 


Weather permitting, some early peas 
will be planted late in March. 


STOKES ISSUES 
TOMATO MANUAL 


Francis C. Stokes Company, specialists 
in the breeding and production of hybrid 
tomato seed, has issued an attractively 
illustrated manual “How to Grow Better 
Tomatoes”. President Stokes calls his 
new manual “A manual for those 25,000 
specialists who take genuine pride in 
their tomatoes but who are never quite 
satisfied with results”. The manual dis- 
cusses the improvement of soil, the fer- 
tilization necessary, a complete spray 
schedule, the fruit set, the size and the 
various hybrid varieties. “Hybrid vigor” 
the manual concludes, “gives you longer 
harvest, earlier ripening, heavier produc- 
tion, better color and flavor, more solid, 
uniform fruit and less cracked fruit’. 


IN PERSONNEL POST 


Edwin E. Howard, associated with 
General Foods Corporation since 1950, 
has been appointed regional personnel 
manager for the company at New York. 
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LAUCKS JOINS HUNGERFORD 
PACKING COMPANY 


Bill Free and his sons, owners and 
operators of the Hungerford (Penna.) 
Packing Company, made known this 
week their employment of Edward J. 
Laucks as their Sales Manager, effective 
April 1st. 


Mr. Laucks, so well and favorably 
known among the canning industry, the 


EDWARD J. LAUCKS 


brokerage fraternity and the grocery 
trade, joins Hungerford following many 
years as both Sales Manager and Vice- 
President in charge of sales for two pro- 
gressive eastern canners, coupled with 
three years as operator of the Sales De- 
velopment Program for members of the 
Pennsylvania Canners Association. 


The business operations of the Hun- 
gerford Packing Company have shown a 
steady growth over the past twenty 
years, both in volume and in trading 
area. In 1951, it was necessary for Bill 
Free to tender his resignation as Execu- 
tive Secretary of Pennsylvania Canners 
Association after seventeen years of 
service, in order to devote his full time 
and attention to his Hungerford opera- 
tions. A new warehouse with all equip- 
ment has been erected recently along 
with many improvements in the Hunger- 
ford Plant, and a new office building was 
completed only sixty days ago. 


CANNED POULTRY 


The quantity of poultry canned or used 
in canned during January totaled 13,425,- 
000 lbs.—23 percent less than the 17,379,- 
000 lbs. canned during January last year 
but 21 percent more than the 1946-50 
average quantity of 11,082,000 lbs. The 
quantity of poultry certified under Fed- 
eral Inspection during January totaled 
54,732,000 lbs. 
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UNION BAG 
PERSONNEL CHANGE 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
has announced the following personnel 
changes in its Corrugated Container 
Division: A. G. Naudain has been ap- 
pointed Assistant to the Director of Cor- 
rugated Container Sales, and will head- 
quarter in the company’s New York 
office; C. A. Agar, Jr. has been appointed 
Eastern Division Sales Manager; J. F. 
Gross becomes Assistant to the Eastern 
Division Sales Manager. Both men will 
be located in the company’s Trenton 
plant. 

J. A. Biggins has been appointed West- 
ern Division Sales Manager; L. A. Wulff 
becomes Assistant to the Western Divi- 
sion Sales Manager, and W. S. Hampton 
becomes We-tern Sales Service Manager. 
All three men will be located in the com- 
pany’s Chicago plant. 


OPS AND FRESH PRODUCE 
COMMITTEE MEET 


Office of Price Stabilization officials 
and industry representatives on Febru- 
ary 28 discussed costs and other phases 
of prepackaging fresh fruits and vege- 
tables in censumer size containers. In- 
formation was sought on such vegetables 
as carrots, celery, lettuce and tomatoes, 
which are now sold prepackaged in large 
quantities, and fruits, such as apples. 

OPS officials emphasized at the meeting 
that the information is needed to enable 
the agency to give full consideration to 
prepackaging costs and practices should 
it become necessary to place ceilings on 
any of these items. 


TO INCREASE OUTPUT 


Smithline Foods Corporation has 
acquired a plant at 635 Union Ave., 
Bronx, New York, and is_ installing 
equipment for the production of a num- 
ber of food specialty products. The com- 
pany will develop national market for its 
“Instant Fruitade” as well as tea bags, 
gelatin desserts, puddings, and cocoa 
products, according to Sydney Smithline, 
president. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


The Spring Meeting of the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association will 
be held at the Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, April 6 to 9, Executive Secretary 
L. S. Hitchner, has announced, Reception 
for members will be held on Sunday, 
April 6, the meeting proper getting under 
way on Monday morning with Associa- 
tion President, Arthur W. Mohr, Presi- 
dent of the California Spray-Chemica! 
Corporation, presiding. The program for 
the three day meeting includes many na- 
tionally prominent speakers and indica- 
tions point to a large attendance from al! 
sections of the country. 
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WASHINGTON 


CAN INVENTORIES 
BETTER THAN YEAR AGO 


A can manufacturers industry spokes- 
man told NPA last week that can inven- 
tories are better at present than they 
were a year ago because (1) military 
demand for ration cans has not material- 
ized to the extent expected, (2) Depart- 
ment of Agriculture crop program goals 
have not been fully realized, and (3) can 
quotas were not entirely taken by some 
customers. 

An industry spokesman said inven- 
tories were 250,000 tons better on Janu- 
ary 1, 1952, than on January 1, 1951. 

The spokesman added that the indus- 
try, with present allotments of steel and 
tin, will be able to meet the anticipated 
1952 demand fer cans. 


NPA told the advisory committee that 
tin mill products, including cold rolled 
and black plate, flat rolled sections and 
strip are in plentiful supply and that 
there is an easing in the supply of sheet 
steel. 

NPA said it is still in a position to 
assure the industry its normal allotment 
of tin for the second quarter of 1952, but 
that it will be a long time before it will 
be possible to obtain more tin for the tin 
plate or the can industry. 

NPA emphasized that whenever the 
Government may reenter the world tin 
market it will still take considerable time 
before shipments from abroad can be put 
to use here. Furthermore it would take 
four of five months before purchases of 
foreign tin concentrates could become 
available for tin plating use because of 
the time involved in purchasing, shipping 
and smelting. 


A spokesman pointed out that the in- 
dustry estimates that all needs for cans 
during 1952 could be satisfied under the 
restrictions of M-25 through the use of 
3,802,000 tons of steel. If the quota re- 
strictions of M-25 were relaxed for the 
last nine months of this year, the indus- 
try spokesman said, the total steel re- 
quirement for the year would amount to 
4,133,000 tons of steel. 


PINEAPPLE HEARING 
FURTHER POSTPONED 


On application of interested parties 
the Food and Drug Administration on 
February 28 postponed until April 22, 
1952 a hearing for the purpose of receiv- 
ing further evidence with respect to 
Standards of Fill of Container for Can- 
ned Pineapple. On November 2, 1951 the 
the hearing had been previously post- 
poned until March 4. The hearing on 
April 22 will be held at 10 o’clock in the 
morning in Room 5542, Federal Security 
Building, Fourth Street and Indepen- 
a Avenue, Southwest, Washington, 
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RENEGOTIATION FORMS 


Indiana Canners Association Secre- 
tary, A. F. Dreyer, reminds that canners 
who made sales to government agencies, 
are required to file renegotiation form 
RB-1, even though amounts involved are 
less than $250,000 a year. Those in this 
classification need answer only the last 
six questions of the form (Items V 
through X). If the fiscal year ended on 
or before December 31, 1951 the dead line 
for filing is May 1. For fiscal years end- 
ing after January 1, 1952 the form 
should be filed before August 1. Both 
direct sales or contracts to government 
agencies, and also any sub-contracts, are 
to be reported. It is felt the reason for 
the Board requesting all canners to file 


is that they want to decide who is sub- 
ject to renegotiation rather than the 
company supplying requirements. 


PROPOSED STANDARDS FOR 
CURRANTS FOR PROCESSING 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
on February 26, issued proposed Stand- 
ards for Currants for Processing. The 
Standards were published in the Federal 
Register of March 1. Interested persons 
should contact M. W. Baker, Deputy 
Director, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, . 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, U.S.D.A., South Building Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. before March 30. 


MORE TOMATOES 
Better QUALITY. . 


..with John BEAN 
RIGHT-WAY SPRAYERS 


Higher tonnages of quality tomatoes at greater profits are re- 
ported by growers who are protecting their crops with John 
Bean Right-Way Sprayers. The Right-Way Boom sprays a 42- 
foot swath with complete coverage and with less wheel dam- 


age to growing plants. 


INSURE YOUR SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Everybody benefits when growers can produce more tomatoes 
from fewer acres with a planned spray program. Canners get 
a higher percentage of Number-One tomatoes and growers 
find spraying investment repaid by increased crop yields and 


insured returns. 


CHOOSE THE SPRAYER TO FIT THE CROP 


Whatever the acreage, there is a John Bean sprayer for the 
job. Tank sizes up to 600 gallons, adjustable tread widths, 
ample clearance, full range of pump pressures and output. 


Write for Row-Crop Catalog CT-I 


Dept. CT 
John BEAN LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


~ DIVISION OF FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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SUPPLY, STOCKS AND 
SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


1950-51 1951-52 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, July 1,619,626 1,395,850 
Pack 20,213,355 19,866,974 
Total supply 21,832,981 21,262,824 
Shipments during Jan. .......... 2,927,982 1,980,439 


Shipments, July 1-Feb. 1........ 13,913,824 12,074,419 


Of the total Ferbuary 1, 1952 stocks 8,048,302 
cases were green beans and 1,140,103 cases were 
wax beans. Approximately 50 percent of the 
green beans or 3,796,489 cases were held in the 
west, while approximately a million cases each 
were held in the other four sections, the Northeast, 
the Middle Atlantic, the Mid West and the South. 
Just over half, or 4,223,950 cases of the February 
1 stocks of green beans were in the number 303 
size; 1,730,830 cases in 2’s; 1,267,939 cases in 10’s 
just over a half million cases of 8 oz. and the bal- 
ance in miscellaneous sizes. 

The Northeast held the bulk of the wax beans 
supply on February 1, 606,266 cases, with the Mid 
West holding 301,888 cases, Mid Atlantic 106,161, 
West 110,157, and the South made negligible 15,631 
eases. Nearly 600,000 of these were in 303’s; quar- 
ter of a million cases of 2’s; 122,000 cases of 10’s; 
113,000 cases of 8 oz., and the balance miscel- 
laneous. 


CANNED LIMA BEANS 
(Actual Cases) 


1950-51 1951-52 
Carryover, Aug. 1,069,265 707,447 
Pack 3,591,173 3,278,361 
Shipments, Aug. 1-Feb. 1........ 2,116,874 1,906,568 


Of the total 2,079,240 cases on hand February 
first, 858,750 cases were held in Maryland and 
Delaware; 360,263 cases in other Eastern States; 
and 860,227 cases in Western States. By Febru- 
ary 1, Maryland and Delaware had shipped just 
over 50 percent of their starting supplies, other 
Eastern states the same percentage, while Western 
states had shipped approximately 41% percent of 
their starting supplies. 

One million and a half cases or approximately 
75 percent of February 1 stocks were in 303 cans 
with the balance about evenly distributed in 8 oz., 
10’s, and 2’s. 

Of the total February 1 stocks 1,458,960 cases 
were green; 463,830 cases were green and white; 
9,240 cases of white; 147,210 cases of Fordhooks ; 
of the green, nearly 600,000 cases were small, just 
over 400,000 cases (most in the Western states) 
were mixed, 232,000 cases midget and tiny with 
negigible quantities of medium and large. 


CANNED TOMATO JUICE 
(Actual Cases) 


1950-51 1951-52 
Carryover, July 3,004,135 917,071 
Pack 22,740,658 31,625,534 
Stocks Feb. 1 (Calif. excl’d)..  ............ *8,818,393 
Jan. Ship. (Calif. excl’) 1,292,296 


* California stocks not available. On January 1, 
1952 California Canners held 6,929,761 actual 
cases. 


Of the 8,818,393 cases on hand February 1, ex- 
cluding California 5,143,983 cases were in the No. 
3 cylinder size; 1,308,214 cases of No. 2’s; 688,782 
5 and 6 oz.; 348,311 cases of 211 cylinder; 274,449 
cases of 10’s and the balance miscellaneous, 


MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


No Significant Change—Control Uncertain- 
ties Put Damper On The Market—New 
Pack Florida Tomatoes Offered—Beans Con- 
tinue Firm — Citrus Shows Improvement 
With Movement On The Increase—Steady 
Tone In West Coast Fruits—Chum Salmon 
Firms—Other Fish In Good Position. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Mar. 6, 1952 


THE SITUATION—With the possible 
exception of canned citrus juices, the 
pace of canned foods trading locally con- 
tinued rather limited this week. Dis- 
tributors are stocking ahead to some 
extent on citrus, particularly orange 
juice, where higher prices are looked for. 
In the remainder of the market, there 
was moderately improved interest in sal- 
mon, but the situation on other staples 
showed no significant change. 


THE OUTLOOK—With food groups 
pressing for outright decontrol, or estab- 
lishment of a decontrol formula to be 
applied under stated conditions, canned 
foods buyers are not inclined to broaden 
inventories to any appreciable extent. 
Uncertainties over the whole control 
situation, it is evident, are exerting a 
definite influence upon buying policy, and 
no real incentive for forward buying of 
the general list has developed as yet. 


TOMATOES—Florida canners are of- 
fering new pack tomatoes, and demand 
has not developed the expected “oomph” 
thus far. Standard 1s are generally held 
at $1.00, with 308s at $1.30, 2s at $1.40, 
and 10s at $7.00, all f.o.b. canneries. 
Small blocks of tomatoes were reported 
offering out of the Tri-States area during 
the week on the basis of $1.55 for 2s and 
$7.50 for 10s, with 303s in some cases at 
$1.47%, all cannery basis. No changes 
were reported in the California tomato 
market for the week. 


SPINACH — Independent California 
canners were making offerings of spring 
pack fancy spinach, for shipment during 
the latter half of the month, with 2s 
= at $1.30, 2%s at $1.60, and 10s at 


ASPARAGUS—Reports from Califor- 
nia indicate that canners will go into the 
new canning season with a fair carry- 
over. Meanwhile, offerings for prompt 
shipment are reporied at $3.20 for No. 2 
cut spears, $4.00 for small, $4.10 for 
medium/small blend, $4.40 for large- 
medium blend, and $4.45 for mammoth/ 
large blend. Eastern canners are quot- 
ing No. 2s at $3.60 for all-green cuts and 
tips and $1.50 for center cuts, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


THE CANNING TRADE .- 


BEANS—Reports from the Northwest 
indicate a little more willingness on the 
part of canners to consider bids on blue 
lakes. Currently, the open market is 
quoted at $2.50 for fancy 1 sieve whole 
in No. 2 tins, with 2-sieve at $2.40, and 
3-sieve at $2.25. Standard cut 2s list 
at $1.421%4-$1.45, with extra standards 
at $1.55-$1.60, f.0.b. canneries. The mar- 
ket position on eastern beans continues 
firm, under rather light offerings. 


CITRUS — Canners during the week 
were holding firm at recently-advanced 
prices for orange juice, and movement 
into distributing channels was on the in- 
crease. Current f.o.b. cannery prices 
on 46-ounce juice are about $1.00 per 
dozen below prices prevailing at this 
time a year ago, which accounts for the 
current sharp bulge in consuming de- 
mand. Postings from Florida indicate 
that the canners are looking for further 
improvement in the price position of the 
canned product as quotations for fruit 
for processing show seasonal rises. 
Blended juice demand is also improving, 
it is reported in trade circles here, al- 
though currently interest in grapefruit 
juice remains rather routine. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Contrary to 
expectations, the March 1 inventory tax 
date did not precipitate much in the way 
of additional price shading by California 
canners, and while the market is not 
exactly strong, a fairly steady tone con- 
tinues evident. Buyers, however, con- 
tinue bearish in their views on prices, 
and are inclined to submit counter bids 
against list when entering the market 
for most fruits. Meanwhile, there is con- 
siderable speculation in distributing cir- 
cles over the effect of the current market 
situation in the canned product upon 
prices which canners will be called upon 
to pay for this season’s canning fruit 
crops. 


SALMON—Principal development re- 
ported in the Coast market during the 
week was a firming up in the position of 
chums, with sellers now firm at an inside 
price of $17 per case for No, 1 talls and 
$9.25 for halves. The supply fancy Alaska 
reds is shrinking further and most hold- 
ers are now firm at $31.50 for 1s, with 
halves at $17.50. Buyers have not taken 
hold of the market in pinks as well as 
expected, and prices hold unchanged at 
$20 for 1s and $12 for halves, all f.o.b. 
Seattle. 


TUNA — Coast canners report a con- 
tinued fair movement of tuna, and the 
market remains in steady position, with 
prices unchanged. The imported product 
is likewise well maintained. 


CRABMEAT — Domestic packers on 
the Gulf Coast have lowered their price 
views, and offerings were reported this 
week at $3.50 per dozen for claw, $4.50 
for whitemeat, and $5.50 for jumbo lump 
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MANUFACTURERS OF | 


56 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 57 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 
the useful life of 
hampers. 


Write for Full 


Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Virginia 


HAND SORTING 


TOMATO 


In this unit, only the larger more 


SH Lf * that now must be done. The conveyor 

D is a combination roll chain and rod 


construction with a space between the 
conveyor rods of 2 3/8 inches that car- 
ries the tomatoes out of ‘the soak sec- 
tion beneath a series of water sprays 
for dirtremoval. After being elevated 


RODUCE A 
BETTER PRODUCT 


through the straight section, the under-sized tomatoes, 
those smaller than 2 3/8 inches, are dropped out a side 
chute, then caught on the trimming coveyor to be used 
for juice, pulp, catsup, or other products. 


Write today for complete details. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. SERLIN, WISCONS. 
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a low price tag on your | 
products liability insurance? 


THE ANSWER is this: M & M writes only one kind 
of products liability — Food Liability — and writes 
more of this insurance than anyone in the world. So 
M & M makes its own rates. These are approximately 
30 to 50% less than usual product liability rates. 


All Handlers Protected. a1 & M Products 


Liability insurance not only protects you but every- 
one who handles your product—the retailer, whole- 
saler, jobber, distributor. Naturally, their confidence 
in your product is increased and the good name of 
your product is always fully protected. Property Dam- 
age coverage is included with your Bodily Injury 
coverage at no extra cost. And the M & M policy is 
not limited by restrictive aggregate limit provision. 


Immediate Action. In addition to HOME 
OFFICE SERVICE, there are over 400 M & M 
Claims Representatives throughout the U. S. and 
Canada to give swift, expert attention to all claims 
involving your product. Moreover, M & M uses both 
legal and scientific defense, working with recagnized 
laboratories and drawing on a reserve of experience 
in food processes and problems. ; 

We would like to figure with you, to show you how 
much protection you can get and how much ‘you can 
save. For full details write to: 


MANUFACTURERS & MERCHANTS 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


: 35 East Seventh St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lorgest Writer of Food Products insurance in the World. 
19 
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MARKET NEWS 


whitemeat, all packed in 6% ounce cans, 
f.o.b. Gulf point. 


HERRING — With the -run reported 
under way in the Chesapeake Bay area, 
sellers this week were accepting orders 
for shipment when packed on the basis 
of $2.75 for 15-ounce herring roe and 
$1.25 for cut herring, f.o.b. cannery. 


SARDINES—The Maine sardine situ- 
ation showed no change this week, and 
demand was reported along routine lines. 
California canners quote the market firm 
at $9.50 per case for ovals in tomato 
sauce, $7.75 for No. 1 tall in tomato 
sauce, and $7.00 for No. 1 tall naturals, 
f.o.b. Coast cannery. A continued fair 
export inquiry is reported reaching Cali- 
fornia canners. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Interest Lags — Buyers Playing A Waiting 
Game — Routine Tomato Business — Beans 
Hold—Going South For Beets And Carrots— 
Gocd Movement Of Citrus—Wary Of Coast 
Fruits—Fish In Good Position. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Mar. 6, 1952 


THE SITUATION — Distributors 
tightened the purse strings still further 
this week as business activity slid to an 
even lower level than had been experi- 
enced the past few weeks. It takes a 
real bargain to create any positive inter- 
est except for routine buying in the 
smallest possible quantities. Movement 
of canned foods has fallen off at retail 
levels and as a result the average buyer 
has crawled into a shell seemingly con- 
tent to work against present warehouse 
stocks as far as possible. The crux of 
the entire situation is the trade’s lack of 
confidence in markets generally stem- 
ming from the weakness that has devel- 
oped recently. 

Shipments and orders are particularly 
lagging where canned fruits are con- 
cerned as buyers are playing a waiting 
game on this one while trying to deter- 
mine what may be in the offing. Bargain 
prices on 2% standard pears have pro- 
duced some volume and that is just about 
it. Citrus is also adding to what little 
volume is passing and it appears orange 
juice has reached the low point and is 
now on the way up. Canned fish of all 
kinds remains on the strong side along 
with corn, kraut, carrots, peeled tomatoes 
and applesauce. However, regardless of 
the condition involved canned foods are 
just not creating much interest this 
week, 


TOMATOES — Despite their scarcity, 
canned tomatoes are causing only routine 
interest with a few sales of extra stand- 
ards passing at $1.85 for 2s and $2.50 
to $2.75 for 2%. What interest is evi- 
dent seems confined to catsup and puree. 


2c 


Extra standard 14 oz. has about settled 
at $1.60 with fancy at $1.70 to $1.75. 
Fancy 1.045 puree is offered at $1.00 for 
ones and $6.50 to $7.00 for tens and sales 
are reported at these figures. Juice is 
available from most local canners at 
$1.15 for 2s and $2.25 to $2.40 for 46 oz. 
Despite the weakness that has developed 
on tomato products there doesn’t seem 
to be too much around as far as local 
processors are concerned. The glut and 
resulting lower prices in California ap- 
parently have been the deciding factors. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—Beans 
are about holding their own with wax 
more on the firm side than green. Ozark 
canners are offering standard cut green 
at $1.17% for 303s and $1.20 to $1.25 for 
2s while holding wax at $1.20 and $1.30 
with not too much of the latter available. 
New York State is quoting fancy 3 sieve 
cuts at $1.75 for 303s with 2s at $1.90 
and wax five cents higher on each size. 
Wisconsin canners are holding standard 
cuts at $1.25 for 2s with extra standards 
at $1.35 to $1.40. Fancy 3 sieve tens are 
firm at $9.00 while extra standard 4s are 
listed at $7.75. Sales are only routine. 


CARROTS — Supplies of carrots in 
Wisconsin have dwindled to almost noth- 
ing and very little is quoted. However, 
new pack carrots from Texas are being 
offered here on the basis of 90 cents for 
fancy 303 diced with tens at $4.75. While 
the local product is much preferred it 
appears buyers will be forced to look to 
the South as the new pack in Wisconsin 
is still a long way off. The trade are 
also finding beets much more difficult to 
locate as it is now almost impossible to 
purchase a complete assortment from 
any one canner. From all indications 
supplies will not last until new pack al- 
though prices, so far, remain unchanged. 


CITRUS—Sales are holding up fairly 
well as continued features at attractive 
prices is moving citrus into consumption. 
Orange juice appears over the hill with 
$1.80 now the low point as most canners 
are up to $1.85 and some at $2.00 on 46 
ounce. Grapefruit juice is not doing as 
well and is still stuck in the mire at $1.60 
to $1.65 although the trade are buying at 
these figures which is some consolation. 
Blended juice is becoming less and less 
of a factor and the trade are predicting 
this trend will continue. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — The trade 
continue to be very wary of all fruits 
which accounts for the dearth of activity. 
The recent reduction in cocktail did not 
produce any exciting results and the 
trade are afraid further cuts may be 
necessary to attract volume buying espe- 
cially in view of unsold stocks still in 
first hands. Most action was confined to 
Bartlett pears where sales were con- 
firmed out of California at $2.75 to $2.85 
for standard 2\%s. Other business was 
confined to fill in buying for immediate 
requirements only. The trade will have 
to see better movement at retail levels 


THE CANNING TRADE 


and firmer ideas at the source before 
large scale buying will return. 


CANNED SEAFOODS—Tuna is do- 
ing much better as sales have been on the 
increase and supplies now in first hands 
indicate a firm market will prevail. This 
situation is further strengthened by the 
shortage of all salmon except pinks. Fur- 
thermore, the imported problem seems 
much less dangerous with shipments 
from other countries sharply restricted. 
Salmon is unchanged and in view of 
present supplies it seems the only im- 
mediate problem facing salmon canners 
is to move out the balance of pinks on 
an orderly basis. Sardines of all kinds 
are short and canners should have little 
difficulty disposing of unsold stocks. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Good Volume Of New Business—Fruits In 
Sound Position—Asparagus To Fresh Market 
—Tomatoes Firmly Held—Beans Cleaning 
Up—tTuna Active—Fish List Badly Broken. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Mar. 6, 1952 


THE SITUATION—The market un- 
certainty which seems to have prevailed 
for a time following the national con- 
ventions of canners and food brokers at 
Atlantic City, and the release of Califor- 
nia pack figures on fruits and vegetables 
for 1951, seems to have worn off to a 
considerable degree and there is less 
seeking for bargain merchandise. March 
has started off with a good volume of 
new business and a healthy volume of 
shipping orders. The trade is commenc- 
ing to realize that lower prices are not 
necessarily the answer to increased vol- 
ume and that present prices may easily 
prove lower than those that may have to 
be named on new pack. Most everything 
in the canned fruit line seems to be on 
solid ground and many canners hold that 
carry-overs on June 1, when the new sea- 
son starts, will be very close to normal. 
Some items in tomato products are in 
rather large supply and are not too firm- 
ly held in some quarters, but canners 
point out that it will be about six months 
before much new pack will be available. 
Tuna is about the only fish available in 
sizable quantities and the market on this 
has improved to a marked extent of late. 


FRUITS—tThe coming of spring usu- 
ally heralds an improved movement of 
canned pears and this year is proving no 
exception ‘to the rule. There have been 
revisions downward in the price of stand- 
ard pears in recent weeks and some dis- 
tress lots have been moved off. Prices 
are now quite firm, with this grade mov- 
ing at $3.00-$3.25 for No. 2s and $12.00- 
$12.25 for No. 10s. Stocks of strictly 
choice are in low supply, with No. 2%s 
selling at $3.50 and No. 10s at $13.50. 
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MARKET NEWS 


Apricots have been moving quite well of 
late and there are predictions being made 
that the carry-over at the end of the 
crop year may be lighter than the aver- 
age of recent years. The lower prices 
on fruit cocktail recently placed into 
effect has attracted added attention to 
this item and sales have been stepped up. 
The prices are now held to be more in 
line with the general fruit list than 
formerly. Choice No. 2%s are being 
quite widely quoted at $3.25, with some 
featured brands at even a little more. 
Holdings of freestone peaches are a bit 
larger than in recent years, but the pack 
was larger. Sales and movement are 
well above those of last year and canners 
are well pleased with the increased popu- 
larity of this fruit. Fancy Elbertas are 
moving at $3.75 for No. 244s, with choice 
at $3.15, although some sales have been 
reported at $3.00. 


ASPARAGUS — Warmer weather has 
brought asparagus on with a rush and 
the fresh markets are being well sup- 
plied at lower prices. It will be several 
weeks, however, before canning gets 
under way on a large scale. With a near- 
record snowfall in the mountains, grow- 
ers are apprehensive of flood conditions 


and canners are not making predictions 
of the coming pack in advance. Virtu- 
ally the entire list is available from the 
1951 pack, although some canners are sold 
out. And last year’s opening prices have 
prevailed largely without change. 


TOMATOES — Fancy, or solid pack 
tomatoes are quite firmly held here, the 
pack of this item having been held down 
by the skilled labor available during the 
canning season. Much of the business of 
late on No, 2%s seems to have been done 
at $2.65, with some at 5 cents or 10 cents 
higher. Standards have sold at $1.75 
to $1.95. Tomato juice is quoted gener- 
ally at $2.50-$2.60 for 46 oz. but some 
sales have been reported at as much as 
25 cents less. The market is firmer than 
it was a short time ago and some can- 
ners who lowered prices are giving seri- 
ous consideration to returning to the 
former schedule. 


BEANS—Stocks of Pacific Coast green 
beans are getting close to the vanishing 
point in some districts and a very close 
cleanup is promised. Some California 
canners have nothing other than odds 
and ends and broken lots on hand and in 
the Pacific Northwest the movement in 
recent weeks has been very satisfactory. 


TUNA—tThe canned tuna market is 
showing considerable activity, with prices 
well above those in effect but two or 
three weeks ago. Some sellers have ad- 
vanced the price on light meat 50 cents 
a case right through the list. Japanese 
pack tuna, so much in the limelight for 
a time, is scarcely to be had. Light meat 
albacore, of Pacific Northwest pack, is 
being moved at $14.(v-$14.50, and this is 
not the highest price. ‘ 

The canned fish list is badly broken 
and some brokers have but a small frac- 
tion of the usual list to offer. Few are 
able to locate any California sardines, 
and this is also true of mackerel, for 
which there is an increased demand. Sal- 
mon is in light supply, with some able 
to offer only such items as chum halves, 
sockeye halves or pink 1s. Some Canadi- 
an salmon is available, with 1s tall pink 
offered at $17.64 and %s at $9.75, and 
1s tall chums at $15.20. Pacific Coast 
whole oysters are selling here at $9.00, 
and cut oysters at $8.00. Some South 
Africa lobster has sold at $17.65 for Ys. 

The output of canned herring in Brit- 
ish Columbia for the 1951-52 season to 
February 16 reached 103,094 cases from 
a catch of 185,224 tons. A ready market 
is reported for the pack. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


| Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


March 10, 1952 


CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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MARKET NEWS 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Established Brands Of Shrimp In Sold-Up 
Position—Weather Curtails Fishing Opera- 
tions—Oysters Moving Well. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Mar. 6, 1952 


SHRIMP—Canned shrimp is in well- 
sold-up position, which is particularly the 
case with packers of established brands 
who have scheduled their production to 
take care of their regular customer re- 
quirements, but have little or no surplus 
to offer new accounts, hence the market 
may be described as firm and in short 
supply of quality pack of established 
brands. 


Price of 5 ounce tins are reported at 
$3.00 per dozen for small; $3.20 for 
medium; $3.50 for large; and $3.90 for 
jumbo, f.o.b. cannery. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing February 22, 1952 were: Louisiana 
1,293 barrels, including 376 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 696 barrels, includ- 
ing 426 barrels for canning; Alabama 77 
barrels, including 44 barrels for canning; 
Apalachicola, Florida 42 barrels; and 
Texas 2,845 barrels, making a total of 
4,953 barrels which is 7,271 less barrels 
than were produced the previous week. 
Due to inclement weather, fishing opera- 
tions were curtailed along Gulf Coastal 
areas. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 235,000 pounds and 
were approximately 1,408,000 pounds 
less than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were 530,000 pounds more than one year 
ago. 

The 3 plants in Louisiana and the 6 
plants in Mississippi and Alabama now 
canning shrimp reported that 2,275 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending February 23, 
1952, which brought the pack for the sea- 
son to 599,957 standard cases as com- 
pared with 594,227 standard cases packed 
during the same period last season. 

Reports from the service’s Florida fish- 
ery marketing specialist says that in 
spite of poor weather conditions in the 
Key West area during the latter part 
of January, production seems quite high. 
At present, there is an estimated 200 to 
250 shrimp vessels in the Key West area. 
Most of these vessels are from Florida, 
but many are from North and South 
Carolina and Georgia. 

Shrimp production in Mississippi dur- 
ing November 1951 decreased 757,155 
pounds from the amount produced the 
previous month. Landings for November 
1951 were 1,524,285 pounds, which makes 
it a drop in production of 33 percent. 

United States shrimp imports from 
Mexico during December 1951 amounted 
to 5,040,948 pounds as compared to 
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6,529,247 pounds for the same month of 
1950. 

The imports from Mexico for the year 
totaled 39,575,128 pounds, slightly less 
than the 39,632,640 pounds for 1950. 


OYSTERS — The oyster pack has 
moved very well this season and up till 
now, there have been more cases of oys- 
ters canned than there was during the 
same period last season. 

The price of canned oysters appears 
somewhat irregular and while some pack- 
ers have held their price to $3.35 per 
dozen for 4%4 oz. tins, f.o.b. cannery, re- 
ports are that other packers have shaded 
this price. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing February 22, 1952 were: Louisiana 
15,115 barrels, including 12,748 barrels 
for canning; Mississippi 7,945 barrels, 
including 7,404 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 1,581 barrels, including 1,486 bar- 
rels for canning; and Apalachicola, Flor- 
ida 405 barrels, making a total of 25,046 
barrels, which is 15,720 less barrels than 
were produced the previous week. 

The 12 plants in Louisiana and the 17 
plants in Mississippi and Alabama now 
canning oysters reported that 20,777 
standard cases of oysters were packed 
during the week ending February 23, 
1952 which brought the pack for the sea- 
son to 154,227 standard cases as com- 
pared to 91,273 standard cases packed 
during the same period last season. 


NFBA APPOINTEES 


Clarence Wendt, national chairman of 
the National Food Brokers’ Association, 
announces the following committee ap- 
pointments for 1952: 

Merchandising—Richard L. Fitzwater, 
Jr., Philadelphia, chairman; J. L. Read, 
Milwaukee; Milton Rich, New York; 
Robert Reisfeld, New Orleans; C. A. 
Olson, Seattle; H. G. Alexander, Hous- 
ton; Oscar G. Reichardt, St. Louis; John 
T. Hauck, Baltimore; A. Earle Clark, 
Miami; P. F. Pfeister, Detroit; Harry G. 
Schierholz, Chicago; and ex officio, Ralph 
D. Davies, Cincinnati. 

Arbitration—James H. Morton, Bos- 
ton, chairman; Hill White, Sr., Columbia, 
S.C.; Bryan M. Van Hook, Springfield, 
Mo., and Harry L. Wagner, St. Louis, ex 
officio. 

Resolutions — Rich Riemenschneider, 
Milwaukee; Bill Young, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Granville Batey, Jr., Jacksonville; and, 
ex officio, J. O. Crawford, Los Angeles. 

Finance—H. Wayne, Clarke, Washing- 
ton, chairman; E. W. Peterson, Detroit; 
Luman R. Wing, Chicago; and Wilbur R. 
Orr, Danville, Ill. 


ON S.A. TRIP 


E. S. Higgins, president of Wm. A. 
Higgins & Co., Inc., New York importers 
of canned fish and other foods, is on a 
business trip to South America. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 19-20, 1952— Annual Can- 
ners, Freezers & Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Department of Horticulture, 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. 


MARCH 20-21, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

MARCH 24-25, 1952 — Virginia Can- 
ners School, Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

MARCH 30-31, 1952 — Semi-Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Hotel Dennis, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

APRIL 6-9, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

APRIL 8, 1952 — Annual Meeting, 
Tidewater Canners Association of Vir- 
ginia, Tides Inn, Irvington, Va. 

APRIL 10, 1952— Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

APRIL 15-17, 1952—5th Annual Meet- 
ing, Research & Development Associates, 
Food & Container Institute, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill. 


MAY 7-9, 1952—7th Industrial Waste 
Conference, Purdue University, Memo- 
rial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 

MAY 19, 1952—Spring Meeting, Ad- 
ministrative Council, National Canners 
Association, 11383-20th Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 

MAY 20, 1952—Spring Meeting, Board 
of Directors, National Canners Associa- 
tion, 11383-20th Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 

JUNE 8-12, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
Institute of Food Technologists, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

JUNE 9-10, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 

JULY 9-10, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
National Kraut Packers Association, Ca- 
tawba Cliffs Beach Club, near Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio. 

NOVEMBER 6, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Illinois Canners Association, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952 — Annual 
Convention, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 

NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952 — 88th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

DECEMBER 1-2, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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HUNT SALES RECORD 


The report of Hunt Foods, Inc., Fuller- 
ton, California, for the fiscal year ended 
November 30, 1951, sets forth that this 
concern enjoyed the largest sales in its 
history, consolidated net sales amounting 
to $62,772,849, or 5.4 percent over those 
of 1950. Peaches and tomato products 
accounted for much in the increase. Net 
earnings for the year, after providing 
$2,559,562 for Federal income taxes, 
were $2,608,602, against $4,822,742 in 
1950. President Frederick R. Weisman, 
in the annual report, commended on the 
fact that in 1942 the grocery trade 
bought $9,800,000 worth of Hunt prod- 
ucts, only a small part of which carried 
the Hunt name. In 1951 purchases were 
almost $63,000,000, with more than 90 
percent carrying the Hunt label. 


BRISTOL ISSUES 
COMPLETE LIST OF PRODUCTS 


Bristol Company of Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, manufacturers of automatic 


controlling, recording and telemetering 
_ instruments last week issued a complete 


_ and up-to-date list of its products. 


In- 
terested canners may obtain a copy by 
writing the company at Waterbury. 


GENERAL BOX HONORS 
VETERAN EMPLOYEES 


General Box Company has presented 


watches to 115 pioneer and other em- 
_ ployees with over 25 years of service 
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with the Company or its predecessors. 
In making the presentations, Norris W. 


Embry, President, who is one of the 
_ pioneer employees of the Company, con- 
_ gratulated the group on their years of 


service and pointed out that many of 
them had pioneered the Wirebound Box 
business from its early infancy. In total, 
115 men and women have contributed 
over 3500 years of service. The oldest 
current employee, from the standpoint 
of years of service, is Paul E. Duzeski, 
Secretary and General Counsel, who 
Joined a predecessor firm in 1906. 


SALES TRAINING MANUAL 
FOR WHOLESALE GROCERS 


A sales training program, designed 
specifically for wholesale grocery sales- 
men, has been put into manual form 
after many months of joint effort by the 
National-American Wholesale Grocers 
Association and Tom Raser, Director of 
Grocery Merchandising for the Ladies 
Home Journal, and was made available 
to any NAWGA members this week. The 
sales course is a six months’ training 
program written by Mr. Raser and con- 
sists of 24 topic discussions, completely 
assembled in a miniature simulated 
leather brief case. The material is for 
the use of wholesale grocers as a part of 
their regular sales meetings, and for new 
salesmen as they prepare themselves for 
productive work in the field. By careful 
design the course is a series of discussion 
topics, so prepared as to allow for origi- 
nality and expansion on the part of the 
sales manager. 


CANNER NAMES BROKER 


A. N. Faulkner Co., Tilgham, Mary- 

A. N. Faulkner Co., Tilghman, Mary- 
land, canners, has appointed the Mallor 
Brokerage Company its sales represen- 
tative for the New York City market. 


McNOUGHTON JOINS BREWER 


Boyd MecNoughton, financial vice-presi- 
dent of the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, Ltd., Honolulu, T.H., has resigned 
and has joined the pioneer firm of C. 
Brewer & Co. 


DURAND HART MOVES 


Durand Hart & Co., food brokers, for 
years located in ground floor quarters at 
598 Clay St., San Francisco, California, 
have moved to 576 Sacramento St., 
where the entire third floor of the Sunset 
Building has been taken over. Here very 
attractive offices and sample rooms have 
been fitted up, with facilities for expedit- 
ign business, and some new accounts are 
added to round out the list. 


SUGAR COUNCIL 
COMBINES OFFICES 


On March 1 the United States Cuban 
Sugar Council will close its office at 30 
Pine St., New York City, and consolidate 
operations in Washington. The New 
York office was opened in March, 1946 
and the Washington office in January, 
1949. Sherlock Davis, general counsel, 
will continue in charge of the Washing- 
ton office and Dr. R. A. Ballinger, Coun- 
cil statistician, will leave New York to 
join him as Council secretary. 


After March 1 all communications and 
inquiries to the Council should be ad- 
dressed to 1117 Barr Building, 910 
Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


HONOR TRADE VETERAN 


Samuel Schaffer, president of S. Schaf- 
fer Grocery Corp., New York wholesal- 
ers, was honor guest at a testimonial 
dinner in that city last week, commemo- 
rating his 40th anniversary in _ the 
grocery business. 


DEATHS 


A. I. RISSER 


A. I. Risser, who was head of the U.S. 
Bottlers Machinery Company in Chicago 
since 1912, died on February 27. 


GEORGE E. PAULSEN 


George Edwin Paulsen, 62, for many 
years a member of the American Can 
Company’s Seattle sales organization, 
died in Seattle on February 25 after a 
brief illness. Through his long service 
with the company Mr. Paulsen had a 
wide circle of friends within the industry 
in the Northwest. He joined the Ameri- 
can Can Company in Portland in 1906 
and in 1917 was transferred to Seattle. 


Whatever your needs state them 
in the WANTED and FOR SALE 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


QUICK RESULTS e SMALL COST 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & 4.60 
Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 3.90 
BEANS, StriNnGLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 7.50 
1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2.......4 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv, No. 2 2.85 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 308... 1.75 
AS No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
BNO. BOB 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
NortHWEsST (Blue Lakes) 


Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 sv. 


2 sv. a 
3 sv. 2.25-2.35 
Ungraded, No. 303 2.25 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. B03... 
No. 2 2.15 
No. 10 11.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 ........000 1.70 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 an 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, ............. 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 
No. 1.45-1.50 
OZARKS 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 303.............. 1.17% 
No. 2 1.25 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv. ...............1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 303........... 1.25 


BEANS, LIMA 


Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 


Tiny 2.40 
Small 2.15 
1.75-1.80 
No. 10 10.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. ............. 1.40-1.50 
ok No. 10 7.00 
1.25-1.80 
MIDWEST 
ite No. 303 2.40 
ee No. 10 12.00 
No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 11.00 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
BEETS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........2.40 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 
No. 10 4.50 
Nn 19 5.25 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. -70 


No. 308 1.07% 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
Diced & Sh. No. 95 
No, 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 
20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 

No. 303 95 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 

CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ 7h 
No. 2 1.20 
N.W. Diced, No. 303 gl. .......... 1.17% 
Texas, Std., Diced, No. 2 


CORN—(Nominally quoted) 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 


No. 308 ...... ..1.60-1.65 
No. 10 Nominal 
No. 10 Nominal 
Fey., Gold., W.K., No 308............ 1.65 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 Nominal 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 o2z......... Nominal 
No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 0z........... Nominal 
No. 303 1.65 
Bo. DOB 1.50-1.55 
Std., No. 303 Nominal 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.......... 2.50-2.70 
No. 303 1.60 
Bers BGR. -90- .95 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
EASTERN SWEETS 
5 sv... No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., Pod run, -80 
1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 7.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 


NorTHWEST SWEETS 


Lx. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
1.30 
6 sv. 1.25 

5 sv. 7.70 

Bid, Bins BOB; BV, 1.27 
No. 10 7.35 

1.20 
No. 10 6.80 

6 sv. 1.15 

Mipwest ALASKAS 

2 sv., No. 3038... ..2.00-2.10 

3 sv., No. 308.... 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 

4 sv. 1.15 

MipWEsT SWEETS 

Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.65 

No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


No. 303 1,25-1.35 
No. 10 7.40 
5 av., 8 oz, 
1,15-1.20 
No, 2 1.45-1.40 
No. 10 Ron 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 92% 
No. 2 1.02% 
No. 2% 1.30 
No. 10 4.30-4.40 
N.Y., No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 
SPINACH 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
No. 21% 1.70 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.30-1.35 
1.60.1.65 
No. 10 5.25-5.30 
Texas, Pegi, BOB 1.12% 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 308........ Nominal 
No. 2 75-1.80 
2.50-2.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Std., No. 1 1.15 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 2% 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
New York, Fey., No. 2........ccseese0 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 2% 2.65 
Indiana 
Fey., No. 1 —_—- 
No. 2 2.30-2.45 
No. 2% 3.00 
1.25 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Std., All Sizes Nominal 
1.30-1.35 
No. 2 .., 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.00 


Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 2 2 25 
No. 2% ‘ 


No. 10 8.75-9. 00 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.75-2.00 
No. 10 7.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., 14 oz. glass 1.55 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
No. 10 10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
7.00 
7 oz, 10.00 
No. 10 13.75-14.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey.. No. 1, 1.045........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
No. 10 6.50-7.50 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.045....2.00-2.15 
1.06 2.35-2.45 
1.07 2.65-2.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 3038 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, No. 3.50 
Choice, No. 
Std., No. 214 
Std., No. 10 9,75 


S.P. Pie, No. 
CHERRIES 

10.75-11.00 

Calff., R.A... Fey., NO. 

COCKTAIL. 

Calif., Fey., 8 oz 1.25 
No. 2% ..... 3.30 
No. 10 

No, 2% ..... 3.25-3.40 
12.90 

PEACHES 

Fey., No. 3.75 
No. 10 i 10.25 

Choice, No, 24, 3.00-3.15 
No. 1 1.70-1.75 

Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.65 
No. 1 are 1.65 
No, 10 8.80-9.00 

No. 10. Water 7.35 

PEARS 

N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 


Calif., Choice, Ne. 21 
No. 10 


PINEAPPLE 
Ilawaiian, Fey., S!., No. 2.......0 2.80 
No. 24% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No, 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No, 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 1.6714-1.80 
No. 10 3.6216-3.85 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.60-1.75 
No. 10 3.50-3.75 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 1.80-2.00 
No. 10 3.75-4.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.0214 
2.25 
5.00 
TOMATO 
46 02. 2.35-2.50 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
46 02. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 .., 5.25 
2.3216-2.60 
No, 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
SAILMON—Der Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......... 31.50-32.00 
Y,’s 17.50 
Bad, He. 23.00 
Pink, TOR, 20.00-21.00 
4's 12.00-12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1 .17.00-17.50 
9.25 
SA\RDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 14 Oil keyless........ 10.00-10.50 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
9.50 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
Aion. Small 3.00 
Medium 3.20 
Jumbo 3.90 
TUNA— Per CASE 
Fe~.. White Meat, 14’s...... 14.50-16.50 
unks & 12.25 
Light Meat, %4’s......14.00-14.50 
Std. 12.00 
Chunks & Flakes............ 11.00-13.00 
Grated 10,00-11,00 


| 
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